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NEWSPAPER SOCIAL PERSONALS. 


Free thought speaks in a free press quite as 
much as in the texture of your garments or the 
color of your hat. 

In China, the degree of a potentate dead and 
buried ten thousand years fixes the cut of every 
man’s trousers, and the length and breadth of 
his tunic. In Russia, an imperial satrap hangs 
out ready-made opinions in a common junk 
shop, and proceeds to invest every subject at 
the point of the bayonet. 

In America, we reverse the order of things, 


and, with the government in one vest pocket and 
the fashions in the other, popular opinion en- 
thrones itself as Chief Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse, with the Newspaper as its prophet. 

This brings us naturally enough to the sub- 
ject of social personals in journalism. Whether 
we like them or not, the time is past when pro- 
test can be made. On the evolution of the in- 
dividual hang the destinies of the community 
and the state. 

Take up a British newspaper and the only 
social personals recorded are the doings of the 
Queen and Court. In America there is a queen 
and court in every village. The space they 
shall legitimately occupy in the public prints 
can be measured only by the length of the news- 
paper’s columns, and the variety of interests it is 
called upon to represent. Arts, trades, morals, 
religions, governments, as well as society, are 
inits keeping; no less and no more. He isa 
successful editor who takes cognizance of 
all, and assigns to each a proper amount of 
space. 

Man is a social animal, and sociality is great- 
est where freedom is most absolute. In a com- 
plex civilization, sociality does not allow man to 
roam in bands like the Indian. It groups him 
into societies, clubs, guilds, leagues, boards, 
associations, enterprises of every character, 
public and private. 

In this change from a primitive to a complex 
society, the natural curiosity of man to know all 
about the affairs of his neighbors is not set aside, 
but quickened. So the Indian pow-pow changes 
to the assemblage of loafers spinning neighbor- 
hood yarns at the country store, or the farm- 
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house sewing bee with its ceaseless tittle-tattle ; 
and these, in turn, to the select circles, business 
and social, of an advanced community, whose 
mouth-piece is the daily newspaper. 

A noted scientist argues that the coming man 
will be without teeth, as since man has ceased 
to be a cannibal and lives on soft food, his teeth 
grow worse with each generation.: With the 
same propriety, we may predict the time when 
man will lose the power of speech, since the 
complex appliances of civilized life are such as 
to enable him to get along very comfortably 
without spoken words. 

We write by machinery, walk by machinery, 
plant and reap by machinery, annihilate time 
and space by machinery. We talk by machinery, 
still using the voice; perhaps we shall yet talk 


- without the voice, making the triumph complete. 


With all this condensed activity, in which one 
man may do the work of ten, it is no wonder 
that he turns to the newspaper for his chat, and 
is disappointed if he fails to find it there. 

Social personals are to the average newspaper 
reader what personals in art are to the student 
of art; what personals in music are to musical 
devotees ; what political personals are to poli- 
ticians and men of affairs. They are the biog- 
raphy of current events ; the intelligence bureaus 
of social development. 

Anything that interests the individual in the 
concrete is a legitimate topic for the newspaper. 
How communities are formed; what industries 
they pursue; what amusements they indulge in; 
how the arts and trades flourish among them; 
what they wear and what they eat; how they 
are building and furnishing theirhomes. These 
subjects, and everything bearing upon them, 
afford as prolific themes for the journalist as for 
the artist, or the biographer. There may be a 
good deal of stuff and nonsense in the news thus 
served up, but this is no more true of the news- 
paper than of the biography or history. 

The successful newspaper is that which con- 
siders all classes and conditions of society. The 
editor who provides for men of affairs only, and 
forgets the families of the community, absorbed 
in their simple pleasures, is like a caterer who 
lays his table with roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding, taking no thought for the salads and 
the syllabubs. 


To be sure, Dexter Duff, banker, may not be 
interested in learning that Mrs. Simpson Smith 
has returned from Boston to organize a Society 
for the Decoration of Table China; but neither, 
on the other hand, may Mrs. Simpson Smith 
care to read that Dexter Duff, banker, has 
negotiated a city loan, or foreclosed another 
mortgage. 

The average human mind is taken up with 
trifles, and if the trifles are harmless it is just 
as well to have itso. The editor is to blame 
who allows the harmful to come uppermost. 

Of the harmless trifles may be named the 
descriptions of fashionable toilets worn at public 
and private parties. It will never do for the 
reader to say he never looks at them, or that if 
he does the newspaper would be better without 
them. If so, ask him how much he remembers of 
the history of “Good Queen Bess,” save that 
she wore a long stomacher, and had a wicked 
maid who put red rouge on her nose. 

A great ado was made in some quarters about 
the publication of progressive euchre doings 
and afternoon whist parties. To the mind 
addicted to roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, 
such publication was harmful, and the diver- 
sions themselves demoralizing. But the lovers 
of innocent trifles were gratified, and the true 
philosophers saw even in these a wholesome 
cutting away from kissing frolics and gossiping 
circles. Society was taking an upward sprout; 
the processes of evolution were at work. 

Ethically considered, social personals have 
their uses. Mrs. Jekyll Jones, with a large 
amount of leisure and few resources on hand, 
takes up the evening paper to learn that Mrs. 
Browning Brown and a few friends have organ- 
ized a reading circle. Thereupon Mrs. Brown- 
ing Brown concludes that whatever Mrs. Jekyll 
Jones and her friends can do, Mrs. Browning 
Brown and her friends can carry out equally 
well. Thus Mrs. Jekyll Jones’s reading circle 
becomes the nucleus of many circles, not only 
in the city where she lives, but in other cities 
and states. 

The publication in a leading daily of the 
organization of a local charity, by benevolent 
women of the place, led, ultimately, to the form- 
ation of a great national body, with branches in 
nearly every state and territory in the Union. 
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Leonardo Americanus paints a picture and 
Carey Carreus sings a song, and the publication 
of it, a little thing in itself, leads to other pic- 
tures and other songs; and art and music take 
a new impetus in the communities in which 
the newspaper circulates. New ambitions are 
aroused, new aspirations excited; the wheel of 
evolution has taken another turn. 

Emulation is growth, and a community of 
interest the highest interest. Anything which 
brings people closer together in a desire after 
better things is in the line of good morals, and 
free intelligence, and good newspaper policy. 


To him who looks down from a great height, 
the efforts of some lowly plodder to reach an 
upward spur may seem trivial and weak. So 
may he whose mind is absorbed in massive pro- 
jects feel a contempt for those who are occupied 
solely in the cultivation of social amenities and 
refining pursuits. That editor is truly wise who 
sees in all these diversities of interest an ener- 
gizing, humanizing force ; who will give to each 
its proper space; and who will, above all, 
remember that a newspaper, like a fountain, 
cannot rise higher than its source. 

Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 





THE STORY OF REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


There 1s no story stranger than the story of 
rejected manuscript. It takes high rank among 
“the curiosities of literature,” and is really a 
serious study for the thoughtful mind, especial- 
ly that of the publisher himself. 

Why is it that publishers and editors so often 
fail in a knowledge of what will please «a.e pub- 
lic? The man who keeps a restaurant’ Knows 
what dishes his customers like best; but the 
man who caters to the intellectual appetite is 
frequently greatly at fault. The history of lit- 
erature is full of failures, on the part of publish- 
ers, to gauge the intellectual needs of the public. 

How was it, for instance, that the leading pub- 
lishers of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
rejected Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad”? 
They failed to see in it any of the elements of 
success; yet, when it was put before the public 
it is said the profits were $60,000 or $70,000. 
Here was a book, possessing the kind of humor 
enjoyed by the American public, that went the 
rounds asking to be permitted to see the light. 
The author was not unknown. He had already 
acquired a name as a humorist; and yet no pub- 
lishers were willing to take the risk of publishing 
this mirth-provoking book. It is probable that 
they were unable to see anything amusing in it, 
just as there are people who affirm that Dickens 
has no power to move them to mirth. 


Mr. Derby. whose experience as a publisher 
was large, in his interesting work gives many 
instances of rejected books becoming popular, 
and their authors achieving fame. Dr. Hol- 
land’s “ Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young 
People, Married and Single,” was refused by 
several publishers, among whom was Mr. Derby 
himself. The book was published by Mr. 
Scribner, and proved popular. Madame Muhl- 
bach’s novels were offered to almost every pub- 
lisher in New York, and were rejected. Mr. 
Appleton afterward became their publisher. 
“ Rutledge,” by Miriam Cole Harris, one of the 
most popular novels of its day, was refused by 
the Harpers, and accepted by Mr. Derby. 
“ Alone,” by Marion Harland, was rejected by 
Mr. John R. Thompson, editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, was printed at the expense 
of the author’s uncle in Richmond, and was 
subsequently accepted and published by Mr. 
Derby. McMaster’s “History of the People 
of the United States” was rejected by Mr. 
Appleton’s readers and “a distinguished littéra- 
teur,” who passed an unfavorable verdict on 
the work; Mr. Appleton then read it himself, 
and concluded to accept the manuscript for 
publication. The beautiful poem, “ Baby Bell,” 
by T. B. Aldrich, was refused by the Anicker- 
bocker Magazine and other publications ; it was 
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finally accepted by the Fournal of Commerce, 
and five dollars was paid to the poet. These 
are a few of the instances related by Mr. Derby. 

“ Eothen” was rejected by various publish- 
ers. Shelley could find no publisher for “* Adon- 
ais,” and was compelled to publish it himself. 
“ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” a poem that 
no youthful orator would willingly let die, was 
rejected by a leading publication; and even 
“ Paradise Lost ” received but slight favor from 
publishers. Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” was 
rejected by three London journals, and was 
published in Punch, greatly increasing the sale 
of the paper. Julian Hawthorne says that his 
“ Archibald Malmaison ” was refused by nearly 
all of the leading publishers of New York and 
Boston ; it has now a larger circulation than all 
his other stories combined. “Robinson Cru- 
soe ” for a long time could find no publisher. 

Junius Henri Browne, in an article intended 
to discourage those who would make literature 
a means of living, says that when a man has a 
reputation he can dispose of anything he may 
write. Before he has acquired reputation his 
very best may go begging. Madame Durand 
(“ Henri Greville”) confirms this by her own 
experience. “I could find no periodical in 
Paris,” she says, “which would print my prose 
writings, even for nothing.” She was told that 
she must make herself known, and that then 
her writings would be published —a conces- 
sion that is no favor, since the known author 
does not need encouragement; it is the un- 
known and the struggling who require the open 
door through which they can gain access to the 
public, and receive its verdict. 

The publisher may say, “If I saw anything 
in your productions to warrant me in introduc- 
ing you to the public, my columns would be 
open to you.” A publisher said to Madame 
Durand’s husband, in rejecting one of her 
manuscripts, “Never, never will any newspaper 
or review accept any of your wife’s writings ; 
if she ever attains the slightest success in Paris, 
come and tell me if I was mistaken.” Doubt- 
less he was duly notified when Madame Durand 
became, as she did become, the most popular 
of the French novelists. 

Mr. Cable thinks that a name goes a great 
way with publishers. He says that the first story 


he wrote was rejected by three publishers ; that 
it now forms two of the chapters in his “ Grand- 
issimes,” and has done more to establish his 
reputation than anything else he has written. 
His “ Posson Jone,” the most popular of all his 
stories, was refused by three publishers, and 
when its author had achieved a name, one of 
the very publishers who had rejected it offered 
“handsome terms ” for the story, — not because 
it was any more interesting than when it had 
been rejected, but it was worth rescuing from 
its obscurity since Mr. Cable had made a name. 
We are told that Miss Austen’s first novel, 
“ Northanger Abbey,” was sold for a small sum 
to a publisher, and lay unpublished in a drawer. 
The purchaser on reperusing the manuscript, 
concluded that he had made a bad bargain, and 
repented that he had thus thrown away his 
money. Many years elapsed, and Miss Austen 
had achieved fame, when her brother sought the 
purchaser of the story, and, returning him the 
sum paid for it, received the slighted manv- 
script for his sister. When the publisher was 
informed that the now popular author was the 
author of the story, he saw that he had made 
two mistakes — one in not publishing the tale, 
and another in returning it. 

Tha@mmblisher of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” 
kept the manuscript two years before he pub- 
lished it. He gave Goldsmith but two guineas 
for it. So great was its popularity, that it 
brought the publisher a large sum, but it had 
taken him two years to make up his mind 
whether the public should see the story or not. 
Fanny Forrester sent her poem “ Astonroga” 
to the Anickerbocker Magazine, and it remained 
unpublished until her name had become known. 

It has been denied that a name influences a 
publisher in his acceptance of an article. Let 
a writer, however, who is unknown, test this, 
and he will be quite sure to count by dozens 
his “declined with thanks.” His articles may 
be well written, and calculated to please the 
public; but then, no one ever heard of him. 
“Make a name first,” said the Paris editor, 
“and then we will publish your article;” he 
might have added, “and in that case we will 
seek you, — you need not seek us.” 

A story is told of Mr. James T. Fields, which, 
if it is true, fully illustrates the value of literary 
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prestige. Mr. Lowell, though well-known and 
appreciated, wanted to test the value of 
his name. He wrote an article and signed it 
“W. Perry Paine,” and sent it to the A¢lantic 
Monthly. He heard nothing from it. Then, 
calling on the editor, and turning the conversa- 
tion to the subject of American humor, of which 
the essay treated, he had the pleasure of hear- 
ing his contribution denounced as “an absurd 
farrago of stuff.” When he laughingly pro- 
claimed himself the author, the editor, covered 
with confusion, made a hopeless effort to get 
out of the difficulty. 

The present Charles Dickens says, “I always 
read every manuscript submitted, and by so 
doing I have found a great many good writers 
that otherwise would have been lost to me if 
the matter had gone into the hands of others. 
I believe that the best talent in the world is 
crushed out of existence because no one is 
willing to take the chances of introducing it to 
the public. I do not care how obscure a writer 
may be, I always give his manuscript a careful 
reading.” 

If the majority of manuscript readers did as 
Charles Dickens does, merit might hope, while 
mere pretence would despair. When Adelaide 
Procter sent her first poem to Household Words, 
edited by Charles Dickens, Sr., she did so 
under the name of “Miss Berwick,” fearing 
that as the daughter of “ Barry Cornwall” she 
might meet with favor only for her father’s 
sake. She was fortunate in finding an editor 
who was not influenced by the magic of a 
name, and “ Miss Berwick’s ” poem was judged 
on its own merit. It was accepted, and the 
writer was invited to send again, and it was 
some time before the editor learned the real 
name of his contributor. 

A name, acquired in any calling, seems to 
confer prestige as a writer, though the noted 
person has, perhaps, never written an article. 
Thus we find the names of actresses and singers 
given in publications as attractions; and the 
Stage prepares the way for the pen. The name 
it is, and not the article, that is supposed to 
attract, and the reader is expected to do homage 
to that and that alone. The name of a cele- 
brated actress is, doubtless, of worth to a 
theatrical manager, but of what legitimate worth 


can it possibly be to a magazine or a newspaper? 
Gail Hamilton tells us, in her “ Battle of the 
Books,” of the publisher who paid her five 
hundred dollars for allowing her name to appear 
as one of the editors of his magazine. She 
might contribute one article, or none, as it 
suited her. This can be better understood, 
since even at that time Gail Hamilton was a 
popular writer; but does the name of a popular 
actress, who is unknown as a writer, secure one 
contributor or one advertisement? Of course, 
there is a business aspect to this matter, but 
the preferences of readers should count for 
something. We subscribe toa publication that 
we may enjoy the literature it contains, and we 
judge the articles by their merits, and not by 
the names attached to them. A person who has 
a distinguished relative, but who is quite ob- 
scure himself, puts out a book that none care to 
read twice, and, in fact, can read once only with 
effort, when, on account of the distinguished 
relative, he receives the most flattering proposals 
from editors for contributions, —not that they 
imagine that the writer will be acceptable to 
their readers, but the name may have weight 
with advertisers, and probably attract sub- 
scribers. This is a poor way to build up a 
publication. The only effectual method is to 
make the publication so interesting that the 
public will not willingly do without it. The 
publication that meets the wants of the reading 
world is the one destined to a green old age. 

It may be asked, Why pursue a business so 
harassing, often so disastrous? Why did Haw- 
thorne continue to write when he found it so 
hard to secure a publisher for his “‘ Twice Told 
Tales,” and so hard, too, to find an appreciative 
public when his book was published? Why 
did not Poe go behind a counter and sell tape, 
instead of dooming himself to the penury of the 
pen? Aman cannot do that for which Nature 
and habit of thought have unfitted him. Says 
Carlyle: “There is an irrepressible tendency 
in every man to develop himself according to 
the magnitude which Nature has made him of, 
to speak out, to act out what Nature has laid in 
him. This is proper, fit, inevitable ; nay, it is a 
duty, and even the summary of duties for a 
man. The meaning of life here on earth might 
be defined as consisting in this: To unfold 
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yourself: to work what thing you have the. 


faculty for.” 

On the whole, the story of rejected manu- 
script is full of encouragement to the writer. 
Doubtless he often feels like throwing down 


his arms, and confessing himself vanquished in 
the fight. But “They conquer who believe 
they can ” is as true in literature as it is in other 
things. 

E. B. Cheesborough. 





DOES LITERATURE PAY ? 


If men wrote for money only, this question 
could be answered by one little word — No. 
A millionaire author has never lived, and prob- 
ably never will live. The marble palaces of 
Venice and the brown-stone palaces of New 
York were built by merchant princes. The 
owners of the luxurious steam yachts, which 
surpass in beauty as well as speed Cleopatra’s 
famous barge, are Wall-street magnates, not 
monarchs of the mind. Literature is not, never 
was, and never will be a money-making pro- 
fession. Yet, literature is the true glory of 
nations, and bestows an honor upon individ- 
uals which kings can neither give nor take 
away. 

Milton received only £5 for “ Paradise Lost,” 
but by it he won a fame which will outlive the 
centuries. Poe was paid only $10 for “ The 
Raven,” but it gave him an enduring fame. 
Fielding, after dissipating his estate, said he 
had to choose between being a hack writer and 
a hackney coachman. Perhaps, from a pecuni- 
ary point of view, the latter would have proved 
more profitable, but, as Gibbon says, “ The 
immortal romance of ‘Tom Jones’ will out- 
live the palace of the Escurial and the imperial 
eagle of Austria.” 

The annals of literature furnish the remark- 
able fact that the best-paid writings are often 
those that have only an ephemeral existence. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s income from literary 
work was never more than $2,000 a year, while 
Mark Twain received $75,000 from “ Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Wm. D. Howells gets $2,000 for 
a short story. Bret Harte was paid $10,000 
for “Gabriel Conroy,” and Josh Billings got 


$25,000 for his almanac. Julian Hawthorne 
receives more for one of his novels, which live 
but a day, than his father did for the “Scarlet 
Letter,” which will live, perhaps, until time 
shall be no more. Henry James is paid more 
for one novel than Prescott made by a year’s 
hard work. Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., received three 
times as much for one of his Mew York Ledger 
stories as Edgar Poe received during his whole 
literary career. Although Anthony Trollope 
worked harder during the first ten years of his 
literary life than he did afterward, he made 
less than $300 in all those years. Yet, he lived 
to receive $15,000 for a single novel, and a 
machine novel at that, for Trollope could turn 
out 1,000 words an hour by the watch, every 
day, year in and year out. He would finish a 
story in the morning, and begin another the 
same afternoon. He frankly said that his “first 
object in taking to literature was to make an 
income on which he might live in comfort.” 
He succeeded in his object. He made litera- 
ture pay, but he ceased to be read when death 
put a stop to his writing any more, — which is 
generally the case when men write for money 
alone. 

E. C. Stedman says it is easier to make 
thousands in Wall street than hundreds in 
Printing House square, — which will be readily 
believed by any person who has written for the 
newspaper press of New York. The rates 
paid by the New York papers have been justly 
pronounced “an affront to intelligence and a 
satire on industry.” One of the wealthiest 
New York newspapers, which boasts a daily 
circulation of a quarter of a million, paid only 
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$10 for an article of 3,000 words,—an article 
which attracted wide attention. George W. 
Cable is in a position to get the most out of 
everything he writes: First, he reads his novel 
through the country for so much a head; next, 
he prints it in a magazine for so much a page ; 
finally, he publishes it in a book for so much a 
volume. Thus his work does duty three times, 
and he is paid three times for the same work. 
But few living writers are as fortunate as 
George W. Cable in this respect. Frank R- 
Stockton asks and receives $250 for a story of 
3,000 words, while T. B. Aldrich received 
$1,000 for his short story entitled “One Day in 
Africa.” How long it took him to write that 
story is not known. Dr. Johnson says: “When 
a man writes from his own mind, he writes 
very rapidly. The greater part of an author’s 
time is spent in reading. He must turn over 
half a library to write one book.” But this is 
not the case with writers of stories, long or 
short. Still, it sometimes takes a long time to 


write a short story, for the imagination cannot 
be driven. 

While there are in this country to-day a 
dozen writers who make a handsome income, 
there are thousands who do not and cannot 
make a living by their pens, — I mean by legiti- 
mate literary work. Still, even in the face of 
this discouraging fact, I would strongly urge 
any man or woman, who “feels called to a 
literary life,” to pursue it, and, should it be 
necessary to do something else for a living, to 
employ every leisure hour in literary work. 
This country, great and splendid as it is in 
material progress, is not so great as it should 
be in literary men. Our great poets and histo- 
rians are dead; our great novelist has never 
lived. To all who follow literature honestly 
and honorably it will pay, if not in money, in a 
higher sense —in fame; if not in either fame 
or money, still there is a pleasure in writing, 
which only writers feel. 

Eugene L. Didier. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS. 


Thirty-nine daily newspapers enlighten the 


inhabitants of New York City. One-fourth of 
them could as well supply the needs of the peo- 
ple. A brief glance at some of these journals, 
with a few remarks on their varying character- 
istics, may be of interest to distant newspaper 
writers not already very thoroughly acquainted 
with them. Of the morning papers let us select 
the Sun, the World, the Tribune, the Times, 
the Herald, the Press, and the Yournal. 
Perhaps the oddest of these is the Su#. One 
can scarcely imagine a paper which would be 
apt to interest two more widely different classes 
of people, which has greater faults, or more 
admirable qualities. As to its two sides, I refer 
to its editorial and its news columns. The latter 
are bright, crisp, and catchy. The Sum” pub- 
lishes the news, and does it well; it is trust- 
worthy ; it succeeds in getting pretty nearly all 


that is going on, and it tells its daily story in 
readable shape and in good English. Editorially 
it is, by turns, profound, scientific, philosophic, 
“heavy,” and sometimes a little dull, or radical, 
tart, and mildly cynical. It strikes one as odd 
that a paper which devotes more space than its 
contemporaries to reports of prize fights, bear 
hunts, and sporting matter generally, which 
publishes, the year round, a Sunday edition 
with perhaps four or five closely printed pages 
devoted to sporting news, should, in its edito- 
rial columns, show a decided leaning toward 
the profound discussion of such matters as the 
demise of the Ameer, the difference between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, the meaning 
of a Greek phrase, the value of a peach-blow 
vase, the character of the inhabitants of Pata- 
gonia, the philosophy of Heathenism, or the 
Niebelungenlied. One can hardly reconcile the 
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two, and one wonders why more space is not 
devoted editorially to the kind of matter which, 
as shown by the news columns, most interests 
the Sum readers, or why the news columns do 
not show a little regard for the cravings of those 
for whom the editorials are written. 

We are surprised that the editorials are not 
more of them short and spicy ; we cannot imag- 
ine a reader, who pores over a column cable- 
gram about Sullivan’s shaking hands with a 
fellow fighter in London, becoming reconciled 
to the presence of a column and a half editorial 
article on the gold standard, or the coming 
struggle in Central Africa. 

In its political editorials the Sz is also pecul- 
iar. I said it was radical. It was the Sun 
which, when accused of inconsistency, answered 
that every edition of the paper was a separate 
volume, and that there was nothing illogical in 
its condemnation, one day, of a principle it 
advocated the next. There is, however, one 
principle which it never deserts — it is for the 
spoils system first, last, and all the time. 

All the shorter Sus editorials have a pecul- 
iarly cynical tone. Its apparent praise is often 
its most effective attack, and one always notices 
in it the curling of the lip. In censure a quaint 
ridicule is much employed. There is a deal of 
digging in the ribs, in various stages of vicious- 
ness, never with laughter and fun. Withal, it 
is pungent and tart. 

The Sum’s staff is an able one; it has learned 
editorial writers, witty paragraphers, skilled po- 
litical writers, and a thoroughly good staff of 
reporters, who write well and report accurately ; 
but it is eccentric, —that one word conveys to 
me a picture of the Su#,—and it does not 
appear to be sincere. 

The World is enterprising. It is a paper of 
vast resources. It publishes all the news and 
sometimes a little more than all. It is sensa- 
tional, and cannot be termed trustworthy; yet 
it publishes a vast amount of real and exclusive 
news. We awake one morning to find that it 
has interviewed the President; again to find 
that it has sent a host of reporters to Washing- 
ton and has interviewed Congress. It starts a 
Brooklyn edition and publishes two papers for 
the price of one; it starts a Jersey edition that 
publishes more Jersey news than any paper pub- 


lished in Jersey. Yet, with all its enterprise, I 
do not like it; there is an indefinable something 
about it that is unpleasant. Perhaps it is be- 
cause it devotes half as much space to telling 
us how it gives the news as it does to giving it, 
— what does the public care how the news was 
obtained, so long as it is served up piping hot 
every morning? It boasts too much; it has 
worked some reforms, it claims to have worked 
all. It is a newspaper braggart. 

The World’s circulation is the largest among 
the New York morning newspapers. People 
buy the paper who do not like it, because it 
gives them what other papers do not give. It 
spends a fortune every day getting news (as 
indeed does every paper, but it spends a larger 
fortune than other papers spend), yet it has an 
air of cheapness. Perhaps, after a time, there 
will be more dignity in its editorial columns and 
less cause for the suspicion that it veers as the 
wind fills the sails of the financial department,— 
more trustworthiness in its news columns, and 
more modesty in the affidavit department. It 
has much to boast of, but let us hope that in 
the future its boasting will be less nauseating. 

The 7ribune is nothing if not partisan ; it is 
oftentimes offensively partisan. It has never 
heard of a good Democrat, except one or two 
who have turned Republican ; the President has 
done no good deed that the 77ébume man has 
heard of; the country was lost in 1884 when it 
elected Mr. Cleveland, and it will be lost over 
again if he is reélected this year. In a word, 
the 7rzbune’s editorial spirit is as crooked as 
its typographical make-up. 

The Sunday Tribune is the most charming of 
the New York dailies issued on the first day of 
the week. Its correspondence from abroad 
(notably Mr. Smalley’s London letters, and the 
notes from occasional correspondents) is more 
valuable and of a higher character than that of 
any of the other papers. It is not at all a dull 
paper; its matter is well selected; its depart- 
ments are well conducted ; its literary notes and 
reviews are forcible; its whole tone is elevating 
and enlightening. Leaving out the politics, of 
which there is too large and too highly seasoned 
a mass, it is an excellent paper. It is distinc- 
tively a paper with a literary flavor, and a paper 
for men and women of the -higher and more 
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refined class. The Zribune’s news columns 
are well conducted. It was once (whether it is 
now I cannot say) the best of schools for young 
reporters, its system was so fair and its excel- 
lence so general. It retains many curious, old- 
fashioned notions ; but it has a large circulation 
among decidedly conservative farmers and old 
folks, and it could not well afford to offend 
these, I suppose, even though it does mar its 
news columns and prevent proper “ dishing up” 
of the news. But, perhaps, there is altogether 
too much “dishing up” nowadays. 

The Zimes is among the best of newspapers, 
with a pure and an elevated tone. It has one 
quality which many papers lack, a true under- 
standing of the relative importance of news. 
It never caters to low tastes. It is eminently 
respectable, and it is essentially the paper for the 
business and the professional man. While not 
suppressing those items which must, because 
they are news, be published, even though the 
old ladies put their hands over their ears while 
reading them, yet it does not enlarge on such 
news to an unhealthy extent, and it seems thor- 
oughly to appreciate, not only that all kinds of 
people like all kinds of news, but that people of 
the better class have a right to be served with 
the kind of news they like. Its strong point is, 
that it never fails to give this news the relative 
amount of space that it deserves. I think, on 
the whole, that the Zzmes is thus one of the 
wisest and best of real newspapers, and that it 
really reflects the world, not the police head- 
quarters and the criminal courts. Editorially, 
_ the paper is honest and upright. It is inde- 
pendent, and not so in the abused sense of the 
word. The strangest thing about it is that it is 
- apt to be a little partisan in its independence, 
and when it once starts to support a man on a 
principle, will sometimes become a little too 
zealous. Yet this failing is one that the 77mes 
does not often exhibit. It is unusually clear- 
headed, and it discovers the truth on both sides, 
and acknowledges it or points it out, as the case 
may be. It is honest, earnest, and generally in 
the right; and above all it is dignified, sober, 
conservative, and pure-minded. The 7imes is 
not, however, without its failings, and one is that 
it quite frequently issues a number that is too 
literary and general and not enough newsy. In 


this it differs from the Sum and the World, 
which smell of news all the way through. 

The Herald is noted for its excellent foreign 
news department. It is always scoring a 
triumph in that direction, and many buy the 
paper for that excellence alone. It has a good 
system of home and domestic reporting, too, and 
is, altogether, a paper that will hold all its friends, 
but will hardly gain many new ones. In its 
editorial page it is painfully weak, wishy-washy, 
and vacillating. It ought to be a stronger paper 
than itis; and it would be, were it not edited 
from a distance. Its afternoon issue, the 7e/e- 
gram, has lately been infused with new life, and 
has bristled out as a better and more newsy 
paper. The Hera/d and the 7elegram both 
indulge in some sort of “strike” very fre- 
quently. The Herald bloomed out one day 
with its head-lines curiously arranged so that 
they could be read in a continuous sentence 
across the page. For a while it made headings 
an art, and they were built in pyramids, and 
Heaven only knows what. The object was to 
astonish people, and the Hera/d very often does 
the same thing in its news columns for the 
same reason. 

The Yournal is a paper about which little 
need be said. It is as naughty as it dares to be; 
it shuns solidity and publishes articles of its 
own peculiar style. A well-written “fake ” 
always has a better chance with it than a solid 
news item. It can scarcely be called a real 
newspaper. The Fournal suits its one-cent 
subscribers, and is read by people who roll their 
tongues over two columns of a slander, and 
do not care a continental whether the English 
cabinet resigns or not. 

Another one-cent journal is the Press, a bright 
newspaper that is gradually obtaining some- 
thing of a foothold in the city. As its one 
object is to boom the tariff, we may forgive its 
superabundance of protection statistics. It is 
not yet a leading paper; nor is the Star, though 
both are making progress. The presidential 
campaign will help the latter, which was once 
so well known, but of late had been almost 
forgotten. 

1 wish I had space to refer to some of the 
afternoon papers, notably the Evening Post, 
staid and rigidly conservative, with its excel- 
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lent general articles, its powerful editorials, and 
its fixed belief that a paper can be successful 
without publishing a line that could not be read 
aloud in the home circle. I should like to say 
a word of that queer little sheet, the Evening 
News, with its big circulation and its entire 
lack of anything to remind one of its name. I 


should like to say a word of Mr. Shepard's 
purchase, the Mail and Express, and of the 
Commercial Advertiser, and the Fournal of 
Commerce, which I omitted to speak of before. 
Hardly an out-of-town man knows that it still 
exists. But I have already been too long, and 
I must stop. Charles Fiske. 





+ 


THE RULES OF CRITICISM. 


A young Boston journalist, with a laudable 
ambition to become proficient in critical com- 
position, recently asked the book reviewer, the 
dramatic editor, and the art critic of the daily 
newspaper on which he is employed, —a jour- 
nal that has no superior in New England in its 
treatment of all matters pertaining to literature, 
drama, and art,—if there were any general 
rules to be observed in their respective depart- 
ments of criticism. He was much gratified to 
receive from each a negative reply. Gravely 
he was informed that every critic is a law unto 
himself, and that there exist no rules by 
which critics are governed in forming an 
estimate of the value and importance of 
any piece of work they may be called upon to 
criticise. 

Such a preposterous statement coming from 
men holding different, or less responsible, 
relations with the public would hardly be 
worth a moment's serious consideration; but 
when it is given as the result of the life-time 
experience of men speaking daily with authority 
upon topics concerning the intellectual advance- 
ment of mankind, there seems to be reason for 
making an inquiry into the truth or the falsity of 
their conclusions. That these statements had 
weight is evident from the experience of the 
young seeker after truth, for he came from the 
presence of his injudicious instructors flushed 
with triumph and radiant with the conscious- 
ness that here indeed was a career that could 
be entered upon, with every promise of success, 
without the drudgery of preliminary training, 


so distasteful and galling in the “salad days ” 
of youth. Here was, indeed, a field for the 
free lance in which all competitors entered on 
equal terms, and where no champion was better 
than another! The opinion of the student who 
had devoted the best years of his life to the 
discovery and mastery of the highest standards 
of taste, was no more worthy of consideration 
than that of the tyro who had not even learned 
the rules governing the spelling of his mother 
tongue. Everything was instinctive, and in the 
great unlettered republic the majority ruled. 
The artist, the actor, and the poet must submit 
the products of their genius to this lawless 
multitude, and abide by its verdict. 

As well might the seeker after justice appeal 
to the court of Judge Lynch. A celebrated Eng- 
lish actor while playing carelessly and listlessly 
to an ignorant and, consequently, unappreciative 
audience, was observed suddenly to shake off 
his lethargy and to play with a force and spirit 
that challenged the admiration of his fellow- 
actors. When asked to explain why he so ex- 
erted himself in the presence of an audience 
for the opinion of which he had previously 
expressed, and shown so much contempt, he 
said that he had recognized in the pit a critic 
for whose judgment he had the most profound 
respect, and to him alone he was playing. The 
same love of art inspired both actor and critic, 
and the rules governing the methods of one 
directed and instructed the criticism of the 
other. The actor knew what it was necessary 
for him to do to win the approbation of the 
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critic, and the critic recognized, it is safe to 
assume, the judgment and skill exercised by 
the actor. If each did not have in mind a com- 
mon standard, why should the actor believe 
that his first efforts would not meet the approval 
of the critic, but that his improved methods 
would? Let those who are indifferent to rules 
explain. 

If it is really true that there are no general 
rules by which the value of any literary or artis- 
tic creation can be determined, then we are in 
a truly deplorable state. If the opinion of the 
clown, whose eyes have never been elevated 
above the soil he tills, deserves the same respect 
in matters of art as that of the sculptor who has 
in moments of inspiration communed with the 
Creator of everything that is grand, noble, and 
beautiful in the universe, then it is undoubtedly 
true that there are no rules by which we can 
determine the relative importance as works of 
art of the classic beauty of the Venus de Medici 
and the squat, thick-lipped divinity of the South 
Sea Islander. Is there anyone, however, so 
rash as to assert that art is so uncertain, and its 


votaries so unskilled, that ages of worship at 
its shrine have left us nothing better on which 
to form a judgment of its merits than the widely 
diversified opinions of Grecian voluptuaries and 


negro enthusiasts? The man undertaking the 
delicate and responsible duty of passing judg- 
ment on works of art, who is so poorly equipped 
and so barren of resources as an acknowledged 
ignorance of the laws of harmony, proportion, 
perspective, and color would seem to imply, 
must prove a very feeble instrument in correct- 
ing the errors of those over whose work he sits 
in judgment. 

The kindred arts of poetry and the drama are 
subject to similar limitations and restrictions. 
Every schoolboy knows that the laws of prosody 
govern him as regards the quantity of syllables 
used, accent, and versification; that the con- 
struction of sentences and arrangement of words 
in sentences in their necessary relations are as 
much a matter of rule as his attendance at 
school; that even the spelling of the words 
comprising these sentences is not a matter of 
individual taste, but a law established by custom 
and best usage, which even the most daring 
innovators are slow to set aside. Heroic, dra- 


matic, lyric, or Pindaric poetry all have their 
separate forms, as readily distinguishable by the 
rules of composition as the landscape is dis- 
tinguishable from the picture of still life. 

While in dramatic composition the three 
unities of Aristotle, — time, place, and action, — 
do not have that inflexible construction that 
was accorded to them by the Grecian dramatists, 
yet in their modified forms they are observed at 
the present time with a respect too profound to 
be lightly regarded. And so it is with the law 
of consistency, which lies at the very founda- 
tion of all well-constructed plays. The several 
laws governing the players themselves have been 
codified by their great master, and are of bind- 
ing force to-day. “Speak the speech... . 
trippingly on the tongue,” he commands. “In 
the very torrent, tempest, .... whirlwind of 
passion” there must be “temperance that may 
give it smoothness.” “Suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action.” “Hold the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image.” There are also 
things forbidden as well as those commanded. 
The actor must not “mouth it,” or “saw the 
air,” or “tear a passion to tatters .... to 
split the ears of the groundlings,” or “‘o’erstep” 
the “modesty of nature.” In short, artists, 
poets, dramatists, and actors are governed by 
rules as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and they disobey them at their 
peril. These rules or laws existed ages before 
the discoverers of them were born, — “ wait 
ing,” to adopt the words of another writer on a 
kindred topic, “like the other laws of Nature 
to be utilized by man. One might as well at- 
tempt to set aside the laws of gravitation as to 
ignore them successfully.” Are critics, then, 
less amenable to these laws than the men over 
whom they sit in judgment? And have they no 
higher claims to public consideration than mere 
self assertion? Are the poet, the artist, the 
dramatist, and the actor to be at the mercy of 
every ignoramus, and held up to contempt and 
ridicule for obeying rules, the binding force of 
which the experience of ages has confirmed? 
Are critics, who have no rules, and who, we are 
asked to believe, speak authoritatively merely 
because accident has given them the opportu- 
nity to speak at all, to pose as public instructors ? 
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He knows no law, yet has the presumption to 
arrogate the right to condemn those who do. 

But, it may be asked, if there are rules gov- 
erning criticism, why is it that critics so often 
disagree? Gentlemen of high recognized 
authority in matters of literature and art are 
frequently unable to agree regarding the merits 
of a painting, a statue, a book, or an actor’s 
playing. How can this be if there are certain 
and fixed rules which govern all these things, 
and with which, it is to be presumed, they are 
equally familiar ? 

The reply is, that while it is undoubtedly true 
that there are occasions when one critic com- 
mends what another, equally high in authority, 
condemns, this fact alone does not prove the 
absence of a rule applicable to the case in dis- 
pute, or their ignorance of it, any more than 
the disagreement of two learned judges on the 
interpretation of a statute implies that there is 
no such law, or that it need not be obeyed. 
Both judges recognize the law and its binding 
force, but they cannot agree as to whether the 
point in dispute comes within the strict letter 
of the law to be executed. So two art critics, 
while agreeing that a heroic statue should not 
carry with it a suggestion of weakness, may 
well question whether the work of the artist 
before them conforms to this rule. Dramatic 
critics agree that the actor should be clad in 
the costume of the time and place to which the 
character he represents belongs, but there may 
arise a doubt in their minds as to what that 
costume really was. They agree as to the lofty 
strain in which a tragedy or an epic poem should 
be written, but disagree as to whether the poet 
has reached the pinnacle of grandeur which the 
noble theme demands. Even the changes in 
taste which are seen to be going on from gen- 
eration to generation, and which at first glance 
might seem to show that the rules of art are 
not immutable, do not affect the fundamental 
laws themselves. The Greek actor wore a mask 
made in imitation of the character he repre- 
sented, and stood in buskins, that his height 
might be exaggerated. These devices, while 
meeting the approval of the critical audiences 
of that day, would not be tolerated in the mod- 
ern drama; but this does not prove any change 
in the standard of criticism. The Greek drama 


was a religious ceremony, and the characters 
represented were the gods the people wor- 
shipped. The masks worn by the actors were 
carefully modelled from the best-known types 
of god-like beauty to be found among their 
statues; the buskin gave the heroic stature even 
to this day attributed to the Divine Being. The 
language of the drama, the tones of the actors 
were all in keeping with this one religious de- 
sign. Could anything in dramatic art be more 
just and consistent than this method of repre- 
senting a grand and imposing ceremonial where 
the gods controlling the destinies of all man- 
kind were the prircipal characters? There is 
not an eminent critic of to-day, could he be 
transported to the Greek theatre as it flourished 
in the days of A2schylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, who would discover anything in the per- 
formance not in strict conformity with the rules 
governing the modern drama. S06 long as 
human judgment is fallible individuals will 
disagree in their judgment of matters of art, 
and this disagreement is one of the most en- 
couraging and convincing proofs of the high 
rank which criticism holds at the present time. 
There is a courage and consistency about it 
which gives the unskilled faith in the judgment 
of a guild, on whose honesty and intelligence 
the reputation of author and artist so largely 
depends. 

While to the inexperienced and unthinking 
there is doubtless much satisfaction in the free- 
dom that accompanies an emancipation from 
all responsibility, it is doubtful if this self-com- 
placency continues with ripened years of experi- 
ence. In time to come the young man who left 
the presence of his injudicious advisers, flushed 
with delight at the prospect of the victories his 
unarmed prowess would win, and exultant in 
the knowledge that no rules were to be mas- 
tered, no laws were to be obeyed, will look 
back over the path he has traversed and 
realize that in literature and in art, as in 
everything else, those who are subject to law 
have the greatest liberty. He will learn, what 
every writer of experience knows, that no one 
composes with so much freedom and certainty 
as he who is thoroughly familiar with the rules 
of grammar, and acknowledges their binding 
force. And this may explain the seeming 
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inconsistency between the statements and ex- 
perience of those critics who claim to know no 
law, but who are in reality its most loyal and 
consistent interpreters. So familiar are they 
with the rules governing their work that they 
never feel the law’s restraint, — they forget its 
existence. 

So simple a matter as the spelling of a word 
forms an apt illustration of the truth of this 
remark. The three critics whose thoughtless 
assertion has been criticised, with all their ex- 
pressed contempt for rules and precedents, 
follow with slavish exactitude the rules taught 


them in their youth, never hesitating to in- ° 


sert the silent and unmeaning letters which 
custom has rendered as necessary to correctness 
as the most intrusive vowel or noisy consonant. 
And yet these rules in spelling have little higher 
sanction than custom and usage, and are con- 
tinually subject to modification and change, 
while the laws governing the highest attain- 


ments of genius have the Creator of the uni- 
verse for their author, and are as unchangeable 
as himself. To ignore them is to invite chaos, 
to violate them is to disturb the harmonies of 
Nature. 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to know that 
one of the ablest critics in Boston, if not in 
America, is not influenced by any such mis- 
taken views as those attributed to the gentle- 
men referred to, if we may judge by the tone of 
his writings. He does not hesitate to condemn 
what he believes to be bad, whatever favor it 
may receive from the untaught multitude, and 
he not unfrequently includes in his censure of 
play and player the injudicious applauders, 
though they comprise the entire audience. 
Would he dare to place himself in opposition 
to the great majority of self-constituted critics 
if he did not know that his opinions were forti- 
fied impregnably by established rules and prece- 
dents ? S. S. Kingdon. 





TWO COMMON ERRORS. 


We read in the proceedings of a London 
society that the people of a certain island off 
the coast of Java live principally on cocoa, 
meaning coconut, while the truth is they 
have none of the cocoa, meaning the seed from 
which chocolate is made. Some stuttering old 
traveller, many years ago, came home and told 
of the well-known nut of the cocos, and his 
error has persisted, as errors are wont, until we 
have in the English language “cocoanut,” 
“ cocoa,” “coca,” “coco,” and a host of deriva- 
tives all confused by this misspelling of the 
old palm nut, which was originally named, it is 
said, because of its resemblance to the face of 
a monkey, in Portuguese coco. The botanical 
name is cocos nucifera, and in the Romance 
languages the final a has not appeared. When 
it crept into the English use it is difficult to 
Say; some of the early voyagers_ write 
“coco,” others “cocos.” At the present day 
many writers correct the error, and a little firm 


proof-reading might banish it at least from 
American literature. Coconut is the fruit of 
the palm; cocoa is the seed of the cacao, or 
chocolate; coca, the principal extract of the 
leaf of the Erythroxylon coca; while coco is 
the name given in the West Indies to the root 
of an aroid. 

The other error is of a different kind, but 
more gross. We are, in this country, enjoying 
a system of “ penny postage,” and yet we see 
calls for what already exists. We see these in 
the newspapers which have the largest circula- 
tion in the country. Why should we use penny 
when we mean half-penny, any more than dollar 
when we mean fifty cents? We have an Ameri- 
can coin called a cent, and yet these newspapers 
apply to it the name “penny,” which is a value 
of two cents. Even the latest importation from 
Ireland knows better, and calls, ‘“ Rekkid a 
cint,” never “ Rekkid a penny.” 

William T. Brigham. 
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No. 9. 


Practical articles, long or short, on topics 
connected with literary work are always wanted 
by THE WRITER. 


’ 


“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are solic- 
ited from everybody, for the common good. 


The editors would like to receive from any- 
body marked copies of papers containing 
articles worthy of being noted in the list of 
“ Literary Articles in Periodicals.” 

If the address on the wrapper of your maga- 
zine is incorrect in any way, the best way to 
have the error corrected is to send the wrapper 
to the publishers, with the necessary changes 
marked. 


Some people who use the type-writer seem to 
think it necessary that all signatures, even to 
unimportant letters, should be written with the 
pen. Common sense would dictate that unless 
there is some reason why an autograph signa- 
ture is required, the signature, as well as the 


rest of the letter, should be written on the 
machine. A business letter, in which a con- 
tract or an agreement is made, or any letter 
which may need to be authenticated, should 
have an autograph signature. For all other 
letters printed signatures are to be preferred. 
Signatures are proverbially hard to read. When 
they must be written, the convenience of the 
recipient of the letter is served if a printed slip, 
giving the name, is enclosed in the letter, or if 


the name is printed on the paper used. 
W. H. H. 


ENCOURAGING TO AUTHORS. 


The popular belief that it is hard for a young 
author to get into print is evidently unfounded. 
A young man in Boston, who has just completed 
a novel wrote, to a well-known firm of publishers, 
asking them if they would read the story with a 
view to publishing it. They replied promptly, 
without having seen the manuscript, and with- 
out knowing anything about it except from the 
author’s brief description, that they would pub- 
lish the book, provided he would send them 
with the manuscript a check for four hundred 
dollars, — which, they said, would be about half 
the cost of making the first edition. Their 
offer was not accepted, but it will be very hard 
to make that young man believe hereafter that 
any writer with industry, some literary skill, 
and four hundred dollars will find any difficulty 
whatever in getting a printed book before the 
public. W. H. H. 


SHALL THE WRITER BE ENLARGED? 


Very many of the readers of THE WRITER 
have expressed to the publishers their views 
regarding the proposed enlargement of the 
magazine. Before deciding definitely regarding 
the matter, however, the publishers are desirous 
of getting a still more general expression of 
opinion. 

They now ask again that every reader of THE 
WRITER who has not already done so, will send 
in a postal card briefly saying whether or not he 
would like to have THE WRITER enlarged at 
the beginning of the next volume in January, 
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the price at the same time being raised to two 
dollars a year 

To avoid misunderstandings, it may be well 
to say that there is no intention of changing the 
present form and character of the magazine. 
Enlargement means simply the addition of a 
number of pages, thereby giving room for new 
departments and new features which cannot now 
be introduced, for lack of space. No one need 
fear, either, that the magazine will be “ padded ” 
if its thickness is increased. There is plenty 
of good material available, and the new matter 
will be edited and condensed as closely as every- 
thing has been that has so far been printed in 
the magazine. 

Every reader of THE WRITER is urged to 
express his wishes in the matter. To senda 
postal card to the publishers, expressing your 
opinion, will cost but little. If you, who read 
this paragraph now, have not already done so, 
you are urged to send in your vote at once, 
whether you favor or oppose enlargement. 
Upon the responses to this invitation made dur- 
ing the next thirty days, the decision of the 
publishers will depend. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


I should like to know publishers’ address and 
price of Wilson’s book on punctuation, men- 
tioned in the February number of THE WRITER 
in reply to the query of “S. Y. GG.” H. w. 0. 

{ Wilson’s book is published by Potter, Ains- 
worth, & Co., New York City, and the price is 
$1.00. — W. H. H.] 

A youth of sixteen, possessed of more than 
ordinary intellectual ability, a brilliant imagina- 
tion, and eye | observant, asked me one day if 
I thought a college education necessary before 
undertaking to enter any branch of journalism ? 
I refer the question to THE WRITER as better 
authority than I. K. H. T. 


[A college education will help any young 
man who wants to do newspaper work, but it 
cannot be regarded as essential to his success. 
Other things being equal, the man who has a 


college education will make a better writer than 
the man who has not. The fast-disappearing 
prejudice against the college graduate in jour- 
nalism was due mainly to the mistake of com- 
paring an educated newspaper ass to an un- 
educated newspaper genius.— W. H. H.] 


(1.) Is manuscript more likely to be re- 
jected because it is written on blue paper? I 
am told that all editors have an aversion to 
colors. I find the thin, foreign d/ue paper 
weighs much less than the white, and as I, 
a in distant lands, must pay five cents post- 
age for a half ounce, the difference in weight is 
a consideration. If I use white paper 1 must 
economize by adopting a cramped hand, but on 
the blue paper I can write freely. 

(2.) It is my custom to write on the outside 
pages of my paper, leaving the inside blank. 
This plan seems to me to have an advantage, as 
there are half the number of loose sheets to get 
scattered, but I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the mysteries of the press room to know if this 
method is inconvenient. 

(3-) Is paper of the size known as “large 
post quarto” (1o x 8) inconvenient to the type 
setters ? 

(4.) I write my name and address across the 
back of the sheets. Is this advisable ? 

(5.) What is the process of “circling” 
abbreviations ? 

(6.) Although my methods may have their 
disadvantages, my manuscripts do get accepted ; 
but I should like to know in what way | can 
best meet the convenience of the editors and 
printers. F. B. J. 


[(1.) Provided a good black ink is used, 
thin blue paper is more acceptable to editors 
than white paper of equal weight would be. 

(2.) It is always better to write on only one 
side of single sheets, so that the pages of manu- 
script may be read consecutively, and slipped 
under the bottom of the package without the 
necessity of turning a single leaf. 

(3-) The best size for copy paper is about 
534 x8¥% inches. Anything larger the composi- 
tor does not like, simply because the sheets of 
copy cover up his case. 

(4.) An author’s best plan is to write his 
name and address clearly across the top of the 
first sheet of his manuscript. 

(5.) To “circle” an abbreviation draw a line 
wholly around it (as in the character “@,” for 
instance ), or make an exaggerated parenthesis 
mark “)” after the abbreviated word. In 
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either case the compositor will spell the word 
out in full. 

(6.) Manuscript that is badly “ put up” will 
often be accepted. An editor, however, is always 
prejudiced in favor of neatly written copy, and 
justly, too. In some years of experience I have 
never seen more than one manuscript that was 
notable for its neatness that did not have in it 
something worth reading. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Does there still exist a school for the 
training of journalists? If so, where? 

(2.) How is it controlled ? 

(3-) How far successful is it in its purpose ; 
and what relation does the training in such a 
school bear to that of actual experience ? 

2. 

[ Mrs. M. L. Rayne conducts a “School of 
Journalism,” in Detroit. Instruction in news- 
paper work will be given at Cornell University 
next year, under the direction of Brainard G. 
Smith. The course will extend through one 
year, and will amount to two lessons a week, 
designed to teach the elements of newspaper 
work. The official announcement of this 
course is as follows : — 

*“‘Journalism. Lectures on different phases of journalism ; 
practical instruction in the beginning of newspaper work ; re- 
porting ; treatment of the different classes of news; preparing 
copy for the printer; and much of the detail that is usually 
slowly picked up by the reporter in the newspaper office. The 
professor, who has had experience in metropolitan journalism, 
organizes the class on the plan of the city staff of a large news- 
paper, and the student is set at practical work. Fall and winter 
terms. T., Th., 10. Professor Brainard G. Smith. For Sen- 
iors and Graduates, and such Juniors as have editorial positions 
-on any of the University journals.” 


Mr. Smith, who is at the head of the depart- 
ment, is an experienced newspaper man, who 
‘was called to Cornell a year ago to take charge 
‘of the Department of Oratory. For fourteen 
years previously he had been a member of the 
New York Sun staff, off and on, having made 
two excursions to evening newspapers and one 
into the country, where he owned a small news- 
paper. He was a reporter for the Sua two 
-or three years, city, news, and “ make-up ” 
editor for the Graphic for a time, and from 1880 
to 1887 he was exchange editor of the Sux. He 
is well qualified in every way to conduct such a 
course as the one proposed. His own descrip- 
tion of the scheme, given in an interview, is as 
follows : — 


“* After a series of lectures on various conditions of newspaper 
work, on city and country journalism, the reporter’s life, qualifi- 
cations for success in journalism, and kindred topics, taking care 
to disabuse the student’s mind of wrong notions concerning the 
profession, the class will be organized like the city staff of a 
great daily, with the instructor as managing editor. The men 
will be set to work reporting in very much the same way that 
reporters are set to work at the various events occurring about 
the city and university. They will be sent to write up court 
proceedings, amusements, conventions, accidents, fires (when 
possible ), descriptions of campus scenes, shops and laboratories, 
personal descriptions of distinguished men, and, indeed, every- 
thing that suggests and presents itself. Their reports will be 
criticised in class, will be edited by the instructor in the presence 
of the class, and put in shape for the printer. One thing we shal! 
work hard to do, and that is to teach the student to write his 
reports in plain, clear, concise English. We shall also try to 
teach him to know news when he sees it, and how to see it, not 
to write rumors for news, and always to write both sides of a 
story. Representative newspapers will be on file in the class- 
room, and will be carefully studied, and different treatments of 
a single piece of news will be compared. Later in the year, 
some time will be given to news paragraphing and brief editorial 
writing. In short, we hope to teach the A B C’s of journalism, 
and to give the student a practical insight into the different 
departments of the profession. We donot expect to turn out 
men fitted to take charge of great newspapers, or small ones, for 
that matter, without other experience; but we do think we can 
help them to decide whether they had best become newspaper 
men; and we think that after a year of the work we have in 
mind the average student will be able to go into the business 
considerably in advance of the man who has n’t done the work.”’ 


In a letter to the editor of THE WRITER, 
Mr. Smith says: ‘We do not propose a _ post- 
graduate school of journalism, with a degree of 
‘B. J.’ or anything else. Our course is de- 
signed for students in regular courses, and is 
only preliminary to beginning newspaper work 
in a newspaper office. We expect to begin 
work the last week in September. The in 
dications are that we shall have more students 
in the class in newspaper work than we want.” 
— W. H.H.] 


(1.) I notice a great many campaign poems 
in political newspapers at present. Do their 
authors get paid for them? If so, how much, 
and by whom? 


(2.) Which method of publication will be 
the most profitable, financially, to an author of 
poems of good reputation: to have them pub- 
lished one by one as he finds sale for them, 
yielding the publisher the exclusive right of 
them ever afterward ? or publishing them in the 
same manner but obtaining a copyright of each 
one as published for himself, and afterward pub- 
lishing them in book form? or preserving them 
until he has a sufficient number, and then issu- 
ing them in book form? Which method would 
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pay best for an author who has never written 
for the public? B. 
[(1.) 
market. 
(2.) Probably it would pay an author best 
to sell his poems as he writes them,—if he 
can, — reserving the right to republish them in 


Campaign verses are a drug in the 


book form when he has enough. The man who - 


wants to make a living by writing poetry, how- 
ever, would better train his mind to being 
satisfied with toothpicks, well water, and salt.— 
W. H. H.] 


Will you please advise as to cheapest and best 
way to produce copies of manuscript? I supply 
several papers with the same letter, and I cannot 
afford to have the matter set up in type. M. 

[ Letters may be manifolded in the old-fash- 
ioned way, with carbon, and stylus, and tissue 
paper, or they may be manifolded on the type- 
writer. The latter is the better plan. — w.H. H.] 


(1.) Please state what compensation the 
writers of such novelettes as those now appear- 
ing in Lippincott’s Magazine receive? 

(2.) What did Amélie Rives receive for 
“The Quick or the Dead”? w. 

[(1.) There is no fixed rule regarding price. 

(2.) The price paid for “The Quick or the 
Dead” has not been told.—w. H. H.] 


Is the expression, “John Smith has been 
granted a pension.” correct; and if so, how 
would it be analyzed ? G. 

[ Say, instead, “ A pension has been granted 
to John Smith.”—w. H. H.] 


_If.an author has a serial accepted by a maga- 
zine, the author retaining the copyright, how is 


the author to go to work to have a publisher 
bring the serial out in book form just before 
the last chapter appears in the magazine? 
x. ¥. gs 

[ Unless special agreement were made, the 
author would not have the right to publish in 
book form until after the story had ended in 
the magazine. In any case, the only way to go 
to work would be the usual way of offering the 


story to publisher after publisher until it is ac- 
cepted.— w. H. H.] 


By reading and observation I have learned to 
write English fairly, I think. I have never 
studied grammar, and am not at all sure that I 
know the parts of speech. Knowing a little, I 
avoid some of the common errors, while proba- 
bly committing greater ones. I should like 
your advice as to what grammar | should 
choose. G2. 4. 

[ Either of the new editions of William Cob- 
bett’s Grammar would serve admirably for 
home study. — W. H. H.] 


(1.) What is the usual price paid by story 
papers, — not magazines, — for serial stories of, 
say 120,000 words? 

(2.) Is it necessary, or best, for the writer of 
a story to put a price upon it when sending it 
to an editor? A. E. S. 

[(1.) Regarding the prices paid by story 
papers for serial stories, Mr. Thomas C. Glynn, 
of the Mew York Weekly, writes: “ Astory of 
120,000 words would make a serial of seventeen 
instalments, of about 7,000 words each. The 
average price paid for a story of this length is 
about $850, or $50 an instalment. Much higher 
prices have been paid for stories by popular 
writers. Mrs. May Agnes Fleming received 
$7,000 for each of her stories, and was per- 
mitted to sell the advance sheets abroad, and 
also republish in book-form, she receiving 
the copyright privilege for this purpose. The 
value of a story depends upon its merit and the 
reputation of the author. A story of average 
merit, by a well-known writer, would be worth 
more to a publisher than a far better story by 
an unknown author. Why it is worth more is 
because its sale is likely tu be greater than the 
story of the writer who has his fame to win. 
There are, occasionally, exceptions to this rule. 
Sometimes a comparatively unknown writer, 
after repeated failures, suddenly bounds into 
popularity, because it chances that his latest 
work possesses some attractive quality which 
hits the popular taste. When this is the case, 
the success of his latest work makes the public 
anxious to read his earlier productions, and 
merits are discovered in them which escaped 
the discerning eyes of the critics in their first 
production. An illustration of this is afforded 
in the sudden popularity of H. Rider Haggard, 
whose ‘She,’ with its fairy-tale element and 
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extravagance of incident, at once hit the popular 
fancy, and had an immense sale. Its success 
gave an impetus to the sale of his previous 
works, and the author’s fame was promptly es- 
tablished.” 

(2.) It is better for writers not to put a price 
upon their manuscript, but to submit it “at 
regular rates.”—w. H. H.] 


What is the best work to refer to on each 
of the following subjects: English Grammar, 
Punctuation and Proof-Reading, and English 
Rhetoric? I mean works that can be caught 
up in a hurry, with the certainty of readily 
solving one’s perplexities. H. L. 


[ Cobbett’s English Grammar, of which two 
editions, by different editors, have recently been 
published, is about as good as any. Bigelow’s 
little book on “Punctuation” is the handiest 
for reference. Clarke’s “ Rhetoric” is among 
the best for home use. — W. H. H.] 


I have heard the phrase “To enjoy one’s 
self,” criticised as being neither good sense 
nor good English. Inasmuch as the expression 
is given in Webster’s and Worcester’s diction- 
aries, without unfavorable comment, I should 
infer that it might be used without misgiving. 
However, to settle the question, will you kindly 
say whether the phrase is at all inelegant? 

G. C. F. W. 

[ The phrase “ To enjoy one’s self” may not 
please the purists, but it is idiomatic English, 
and common usage sanctions it.—w. H. H.] 


The grammarians inform us that the relative 
pronoun “that,” is used “to avoid the too fre- 
quent repetition of ‘who’ and ‘which.’” Re- 
cently it has seemed that this rule is being 
reversed, page after page being full of “thats,” 
and when an occasional “ who” or “which” is 
introduced, it is evidently used only to break the 
monotony of the ever-recurring “that.” Doubt- 
less the editor of the WRITER has observed this. 
Will he kindly say whether or not he considers 
the usage good English or in good taste ? 

A. B. C. 


[ The rule is to use “that” when the rela- 
tive phrase is simply explanatory of the noun 
to which it refers; when it makes an additional 
assertion, “who” or “which” is used. For in- 
stance, say “ The man that came last night has 
gone,” but “ The man, who [ and he } was poor- 
ly dressed, was a tramp.” Some good writers 


do not observe this rule. It makes a useful 
distinction between two kinds of relative 
phrases, however, and it would be well if it 
were universally adopted.—w. H. H.] 


In response to “J. W. D.’s” inquiry concern- 
ing the memoirs of Talleyrand, I have Mr. 
George Saintsbury as my authority for saying 
that the memoirs are to be published in 1890, 
according to the directions in Talleyrand’s will. 
Mr. Saintsbury is the author of a short sketch 
of Talleyrand’s career in the last volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. J. c. &. 


~ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Poriticat_ Essays. By James Russell Lowell. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 
If ever American deserved the title of “ man 

of letters,” Mr. Lowell deserves it. The scope 

of his literary ability takes in every kind of 
writing, and the remarkable thing is that in 
polemic prose he is as much a master as in 
humorous poetry, and in all the range from 
grave to gay he never falls from the front rank. 

As a political essayist he has proved himself to 

be something more than a profound scholar or 

a polished writer, and no one can read his 

essays without sharing the inspiration of patriot- 

ism that pervades every page. Apart from the 
stimulus thus given to more serious considera- 
tion of political affairs, most of the essays here 

— together have only an caiel aan. 
ut that value is considerable, for they throw 

light on a political era of which too often we 

learn nothing but the battle side. “The Inde- 
endent in Politics” is the only essay in the 

k prepared since 1886, but the book is worth 
having for that alone, even if the reader cares 
nothing for the discussions of statesmen and 
measures of the war and reconstruction times. 

The “Sunday School Politician,” so often 

sneered at nowadays, may well get new faith 

and courage from a study of this high-minded 
defence of free thought in the political world. 
Bde 





326 pp 


NewspaPeR Lipet. A Handbook for the Press. By Samuel 
Merrill, of the Boston Daily Globe, a member of the bar of 
Massachusetts and of New York. 304 pp. $2.00. Boston: 
Ticknor & Company. 1888. 


As an educated lawyer and a successful news- 
paper man of long experience, Mr. Merrill was 
peculiarly well qualified to write this book. His 
legal training fitted him to treat intelligently 
and sconmeil of the questions of law connected 
with the subject of libellous publications, and 
his newspaper experience taught him how to 
deal with the subject in an-interesting way. 
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His book, far from being a dry statement of the 
legal principles involved in the law of libel, is 
eminently bright and readable, and because it 
is filled from Sestininn to end with sound legal 
principles and advice, it is none the less inter- 
esting to the general reader. The treatise is a 
ar one, designed for the every-day use of 
editors, publishers, and writers of every kind, 
and it fulfils its purpose admirably. No 
one who writes for publication or is engaged 
in publishing what others write can afford 
to do without it. It should be not only in 
the library, but constantly on the desk of 
every editor. This year, especially, when a 
lively political campaign is being waged, the 
question of what is libellous becomes of direct 
personal interest to any writer. There is no 
other popular work that gives accurate infor- 
mation on the subject, as this one does, and 
consequently the book must be regarded as 
indispensable to those who would know the 
ground on which they stand. The work gives 
evidence of faithful research on the part of its 
author, and the freshness of the information 
which it contains adds greatly to its value. 
Cases decided during the present summer are 
cited, and the law of libel in its present aspect 
is clearly defined. The arrangement of the 
work is excellent, and an elaborate index makes 
easily accessible all the valuable information 
that the book contains. W. H. H. 
TentTinG AT Stony Beacu. By Maria Louise Pool. 


aa Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1888. . 


Next to the “Shaybacks in Camp,” this is 
the most readable summer book procurable. 
Miss Pool tells her story well, and her keen sight 
and strong sense of the ludicrous together have 
given her the material for a delightful little 
volume. Yankee character and Yankee char- 
acters are described in a bright, piquant style, 
and the amusing adventures of the two women 
and a dog who spent the summer camping out 
are told in a most attractive way. Lovers of 
out-door life especially will find the volume well 
worth reading. W. H. H. 
AtpENn’s MANiIFoLD CycLopEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 

LancuaGe. Vol. VII. Calvin-Cevennes. 606 pp. Cloth, 


50 cents; half morocco, 65 cents. New York: John B. 
Alden. 1 


The Manifold Cyclopedia has reached its 
seventh volume, and still the wonder grows that 
so much information can be put so compactly 
and sold for so little money. R. L. 
Tue KinG oF Fotty IsLanp, AND OTHER Psopte. By 


Sarah Orne Jewett. 339 pp. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 


235 PP» 


Miss Jewett understands the art of — 
stories well, and she has studied New Englan 
life so closely that every salient feature of it is 


familiar to her. Her stories are — 
creations, true, and life-like, almost a ect in 
their way. She has written no better book than 


“The King of Folly Island.” The eight stories 
contained in the volume are all admirably done, 
as those who have read them in the magazines, 
where they were first printed, will agree. One 
of the stories, “ A Village Shop,” is now printed 
for the first time. The book is a delightful one 
from first to last, and its life-like pictures of 
New England life will be read the wide world 
over with keen appreciation and interest. 
W. H. H. 

Tue Katevata, The Epic Peom of Finland. Into English by 

John Martin Crawford. Two vols., 744 pp. New York: John 

B. Alden. 1888. 

Max Miiller says the Kalevala will claim its 
place as the fifth national epic of the world, 
side by side with the Ionian songs, with the 
Mahabharata, the Shahnameth, and the Nibe- 
lungen. Grimm, Steinthal, and other great lan- 
guage masters give it equally high rank in world 
literature. It has descended unwritten from 
the mythical age to the present day, kept alive 
from generation to generation by minstrels, and 
only recently gathered into type. This is its 
first English translation, and so must be 
regarded as one of the most valuable publica- 
tions of the year. The poem is replete with 
fascinating folk-lore, and represents not only 
the poetry, but the entire wisdom and accumu- 
lated experience of one of the oldest and most 
remarkable of peoples. The metre of both 
ey mane and translation is that of Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha,” or, rather, “ Hiawatha ” is written 
in the metre of the Kalevala, which is the 
characteristic verse of the Finns. Longfellow’s 
masterpiece has shown how peculiarly adapted 
is this metre to the legendary and mythical. It 
aids the translation to be both vigorous and 
nimble. R. L. 
By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré. 378 


p. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1888. 
Receive through D. Appleton & Company, Boston. 


The mysteries of magnetism have been inves- 
— scientifically by the authors of this work, 
whose years of study and experience in the 
Saltpétriére hospital have qualified them to speak 
with authority upon the subject. The facts 
they give are startling in themselves, and the 
conclusions they draw from their experiments 
and observations will excite the interest of every 
reader. The discoveries and theories of Mes- 
mer and his followers are explained and criticised 
in detail, and the whole history of research 
tnto the laws of animal magnetism is traced 
down to the present day. The chapter on 
“ Hallucinations ” is of almost sensational in- 
terest, and the curious experiments that are de- 
scribed are remarkable in themselves and for 
the results attained. The discussion of the ap- 
plication of hypnotism to therapeutics and 
education is extremely interesting, and the 
chapter on “Hypnotism and Responsibility,” 
will attract the attention of every thoughtful 
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reader. The work is one of the most interest- 
ing and important of the valuable series to 
which it belongs. W. H. H. 
A Mexican Girt. By Frederick Thickstun. 
socents. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 
The subscriber to “ Ticknor’s Paper Series ” 
may be as sure of getting a good novel twice a 
month as the subscriber to one of the big maga- 
zines is sure of an interesting medley of enter- 
tainment. In other words, the numbers of this 
library are selected with discrimination, and 
there are no cheap stop-gaps. By the way, may 
not the magazine field of the future be filled 
with specialist series, giving readers a chance 
to subscribe for what they want, and letting 
them go without paying tor what they don’t 
want? Why should the man who wants stories 
have them strung out over many months to give 
room for essays and sketches that he may not 
care asnap for? That there is point to such 
questions is proved by the success of libraries 
like Ticknor’s, and so long as it has in it such 
brisk, strong stories as “ A Mexican Girl” that 
success is sure to continue. R. L. 
Woman THE STRONGER. By W. J. Flagg. 
Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 
A crude picture of an enraged woman who 
seems to have just knocked down an unkempt 
backwoodsman adorns the cover of this book, 
and makes one wonder whether “ Woman the 
Stronger” is a work on feminine pugilism or 
woman’s rights. It is somewhat of a surprise, 
then, to open the cover and find a novel, chiefly 
of backwoods life, for though the scene for the 
most part lies near the Ohio River, it is in a 
region little known, and as picturesque in its 
people as the Tennessee mountains. The 
incidents are of the stirring order, and the tale 
is strongly told. R. L. 


287 pp. Paper, 


403 pp. Paper. 


Tue Unity oF THE TRUTH IN CHRISTIANITY 
Tion. By J. Max Hark, D. D. 293 pp. 
York: John B. Alden. 1888. 

With a theological book more than any other 
is the first question likely to be: What is the 
training and ability that gives the author a right 
toa hearing? In this instance the answer is 
that Dr. Hark is one of the ablest men in the 
Moravian Church, and in his home at Lancaster, 
Penn., is recognized as an intellectual leader. 
The second question ought to be as to whether 
the argument of the book is honest and logical, 
but it is to be feared, so strong are religious 
a, that most people next want to 

now, not the truth of the reasoning, but 
the relation of the conclusions to their own 
notions, and if the author agrees with them 
they may read him. This book, however, is 
meant for the minority that are open to con- 
viction. Its aim, as the author best puts it, is 
to be “short enough for busy people to read, yet 
comprehensive enough to explain the essential 
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principles of Christianity and of Evolution, and 
to show their true relations; plain and untech- 
nical enough for unscientific and untheological 
persons to understand; and above all, fair 
enough, both to Christianity and Evolution for 
honest, thinking men to appreciate.” The idea 
has been carried out in a way both sensible 
and scholarly. R. L. 
Tue Lanp or THe Ninitist. Russia: Its People, Its Pal- 
aces, Its Politics. By William Eleroy Curtis. 323 pp. Paper. 

Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Last year Mr. Curtis, as correspondent of 
the Chicago News, made an extended journey 
through Russia. He has now compiled his let- 
ters into a very readable story of what he saw 
and learned in that ever-interesting country. 
Though he professes to have tried to van 
the need of a “ pocket aid to tourists,” he has, 
in reality, made a book more useful for the 
stay-at-homes. The scores of illustrations, 
though far below the standard of the book- 
making of the day, serve to enliven the book. 


R. L. 
Brrp-Tack. A Calendar of the Orchard and Wildwood. By 
Adeline D. T. Whitney. [Illustrated. 34 pp. $1.00. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & &: 1888. 


Mrs. Whitney has caught the spirit of the 
seasons in her verses, and the aptness of her 
imitations of bird-notes shows how close a stu- 
dent of Nature she has been. The poems in 
this handsome quarto volume are musical and 
sprightly, and aptly illustrate the ways and 
character of the feathered songsters of New 
England. The book is exquisitely made, and 
the illustrations add greatly to its attractive- 
ness. W. H. H. 
Tue Winp on A Frotuic. By William Howitt. Illustrated 

by William Goodrich Beal. Nine Photo-Etchings by F. E 


Barentzer. New York and Boston: L. C. Hascall & Co., 
Boston: Joseph H. Wheeler. 1888. 


Here is another édition de luxe to do credit to 
American art. Not only its fine photo-etchings, 
but also its excellent typography, please one’s 
esthetic sensibilities, and make one feel that 
the American is not quite so barbarian after 
all. Too often this sort of thing is overdone, 
and elegance becomes gaudiness; but here the 
canons of good taste are observed, and the book 
is harmonious. It will be a welcome addition 
to any parlor, and, doubtless, will be in demand 
at gift times. R. L. 
Tue PxHotroGrRapuic INSTRUCTOR, FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 


AND AMATEUR. Edited d W. I. Lincoln Adams. 195 pp. 
$1.25. New York: Scoville Manufacturing Company. 1888. 


Learners of the photographic art will find in 
this book everything that is needed to guide 
them to success. The series of lessons origi- 
nally prepared for the Chautauqua students has 
been revised and extended, to make the present 
volume, and an appendix has been added by 
Professor Charles Ehrmann, describing the 
nature and use of the various chemicals em- 
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ployed in photographic practice. Writers are 
rapidly learning that the knowledge and prac- 
tice of photography may be of great assistance 
to them in their literary work, and the number 
of amateur phatographers among them is stead- 
ily increasing. This book is one of the best to 
be had as a guide for such beginners, and its 
clear, explicit directions give all the informa- 
tion that anybody is likely to need. The editor 
has done his work carefully and well. The 
work is illustrated with pictures of the appara- 
tus used. W. H. H. 
Unpine: A Romance, and SInTRAM AND His Companions. 
By Baron de la Motte Fouqué. Illustrated. 384 pp. $1.00. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Received through W. B. 
Clarke & Co., Boston. 
The 


“Undine ” never had a daintier dress. 
exquisite form and style of the “ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets ” series make the charming tale seem 
more delightful now than ever, and Heywood 
Sumner’s drawings aptly illustrate the text. 
The story of “Sintram” is also included in the 
book, which will be a welcome addition to any 
reader’s library. W. H. H. 
ENGLAND AS SHE Seems. Selections from the Notes of an 


Arab Hadji. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 128 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1888. 


These satirical notes and observations on 
English manners and customs are both amus- 
ing and suggestive. The author of the book is 
the son of the author of “ The Light of Asia,” 
and is now on the staff of the London Daily 
Telegraph. The satire of his book will be 
generally appreciated. W. H. H. 


A FortTniGHT oF Fotty. By Maurice Thompson. 140 pp. 
New York: John B. ‘ite’ 1888. vials sll 


Writers will enjoy “A Fortnight of Folly.” 
It tells in story form of a funny gathering of 
“somewhat distinguished authors” at the Hotel 
Helicon, a new summer resort, which the bril- 
liant projector thought to advertise to the public 
by entertaining these authors there for the first 
season at his own expense. It is a merry skit, 
full of hits at the literary life, with much kindly 
satire and clever conversation. Re L. 


14 Ppp. 25 cents. 


Amateur Boox BiInvInc. a J. H. Kob 


Valley Falls, Kansas: J Kob. 1887. 
This little vest-pocket volume explains how 
books and pamphlets may be serviceably bound 
at home, and is in itself an example of the way 
in which such work is done. The work of 
binding is purposely left incomplete, so that 
the reader can see the details of the process 
by which volumes are put in pasteboard covers. 
W. H. H. 


By Zénaide 
447 Pp. $1.50. 


Tue Story or Mepra, BABYLON, AND Persia. 
A. Ragozin. With Maps and Illustrations. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 


The newest addition to the “Story of the 
Nations” series is continued from “The Story 
of Assyria,” by the same author. It is among 
the most interesting volumes of the series, the 


chapters on the Aryan myths and on Babylon 
the Great being especially entertaining and 
valuable. The author has made a close study 
of modern and ancient authorities on the sub- 
jects of which he treats, and his book gives the 
results of his research in a fresh, original way. 
There are some excellent maps and illustrations 
in the volume. W. H. H. 


Tue Poetry oF THE Future. By James Wood Davidson, 
A. M. 182 pp. 65 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 


The essence of poetry, Mr. Davidson says, 
isrhythm. According to his idea, neither stanza, 
metre, rhyme, alliteration, nor any of the other 
characteristics of modern verse are essential. 
If the idea is poetic and the rhythm is clearly 
marked, the expression of the idea is poetry. 
Upon these theories Mr. Davidson enlarges, in 
a rather dull, prosaic style, which makes his 
little book somewhat heavy reading. His essay 
does not lack ingenuity, however, and it offers 
a curious study to those who are interested in the 
various theories regarding the true nature of 
the poetic art. W. H. H. 


Missouri: A Bone or CONTENTION. 
pp. $1.25. 
Co. 1888. 
The “American Commonwealths” series af- 

fords now the best information attainable re- 

garding the States of the Union which have 

en taken up so far in it, and it grows more 
valuable with the publication of each success- 
ive volume. The story of Missouri is ably told 
by Mr. Carr, whose careful investigations have 
made him an authority upon all matters con- 
nected with the history of the State. His book 
tells everything about Missouri and her history 
that anyone could wish to know, and it is writ- 

ten in a pleasant, attractive style. It makes a 

valuable addition to the history of the Union. 

W. H. H. 

GenTLe Breapwinners. By Catherine Owen. 183 pp. $1.00. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 
This little book pleasantly relates the expe- 

rience of two bright, well-educated, well-bred 
irls, who find themselves obliged, at their 
ather’s death, to earn, somehow, the means of 

their own support. With the assistance of an 
aunt they undertake to do this by cooking 
dainties for sale, and they meet with the suc- 
cess which their pluck, and independence, and 
enterprise deserve. The book contains some 
admirable recipes for fine cooking, and house- 
keepers will find it full of useful suggestions 
and common sense. W. H. H. 


By Lucien Carr. 377 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Eros. By Laura Daintrey. 
Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


Even. By Edgar Saltus. 
& Co. 1888. 


AvuLNAyY Tower. 


25§ pp. Chicago: Belford, 
187 pp. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Thirteenth 
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Edition. 343 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & 


Company. 1888. 


SeLectep Poems FRoM LAMARTINE’s ‘‘ PREMIERES ET Nov- 
VELLES Mepitations.”’ Edited by George O. Curme, A. M. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888. 


Tue Princess Darpune. A Novel. 
ford, Clarke, & Co. 1888 


Cottoguia Latina. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, M. A. 
30 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888. 


May anv Jung. A Romance of the Revolution. By Edward 
R. Roe. 189 pp. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1888. 


Tue Spirit oF Beauty. Essays, Scientific and Aesthetic. 
By Henry W. Parker. 252 pp. 85 cénts. New York: John 
B. Alden. 1888. 


260 pp. Chicago: Bel- 


81 pp. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WRITER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 





Instead of following the old plan of “tying 
a string around the finger,” to help the memory, 
I find it better to tie the string to the ring con- 
necting the chain with my watch. F. N. 

Instead of underscoring the “u,” in manu- 
script, to obviate possible doubt (as suggested 
by “L. C. M.”), I recommend making a cross 
under the letter—such as some newspaper 
men write in place of the period (x). Having 
much to do with manuscripts in Welsh, Polish, 
Bohemian, Finnish, and other languages, I 
instruct translators not only to mark the “u” in 
this way, but also, by faint red lines drawn per- 
pendicularly through the words, to indicate the 
divisions of words into syllables. This is a 
great help to compositors, and might often be 
convenient in the composition of other lan- 
guages —even in English, when words are dif- 
ficult or unusual. Cc. G D. 


A classmate of mine had a combined library 
and packing case which was built of boxes laid 
one above another so that each held a shelf of 
books. To pack them he had little to do 
except to take a shelf or box down and puta 
cover on. The cover may be a board of such 
size as to dropinto the box and rest on the 


backs of the books. Screws can then be driven 
through the sides of the box into the edge of 
this cover and the shelf edge will be uninjured. 
Or, if it is better to protect the edge by the 
cover in transportation, the cover can be fitted 
with sides so as to be like the cover of a tin box 
that shuts down over the box itself. Then the 
screws can be driven through the side of the 
cover into the side of the box. If one wishes 
to conceal the double edges of the shelves, he 
can tack strips of red leather across them with 
brass-headed nails, or he can hang a curtain 
over the whole. Large packages of books are 
objectionable on account of their great weight. 
One person cannot so readily handle them, and 
a heavy package is more likely to break open 
than alight one. I use soap boxes that I buy 
of the groceryman. J. B. R. 


I should say that the method of “packing 
books for transportation ” recommended by “ S. 
M.,” in the August number of THE WRITER, is 
about the worst that could be devised. Except 
for such few books as one might need to take 
to school or for a summer journey, a trunk 
would be a very unfit receptacle, because it is 
not, as a rule, sufficiently strong, and is not cal- 
culated to hold books squarely or with the 
firmness necessary to protect them from injury. 
To wedge books tightly together in packing 
strains them unduly, and is very liable to cause 
them to be damaged in unpacking. One does 
not want to have to use a lever or blasting-pow- 
der in releasing the first book of each wedged-in 
row. Clothing placed between the layers will 
be liable to injury from the fine dust which will 
sift down upon it from books so packed; or it 
may be stained by the colors rubbed off from 
fancy covers of cloth-bound volumes. More- 
over, it is not capable of forming the firm and 
even layer most suitable to be placed between 
tiers of books packed together. My advice is: 
Use compact, well-made boxes of planed boards ; 
boxes “ cleated all around on the ends,” is the 
proper order to a box-maker. Put the top on 
with screws, so that the cover may not be spoiled 
when it is taken off. Line the boxes well with 
strong, clean paper. Put slips of the same 
between the books; or, better, if they are fine 
books, wrap each one separately, and have 
strong parting-slips, with plenty of thickness, 
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between the rows and between the layers. 
Select the larger and stronger books for the 
bottom of the box, and let each row be com- 
posed, as nearly as practicable, of books of uni- 
form size. Set the books on their edges, with 
the backs up. Pack firmly, but do not crowd or 
wedge books together. Cover the top layer 
with strong, clean paper, and over that, if nec- 
essary to fill, put several thicknesses of news- 
papers. Thus secured, your books will unpack 
in good condition. Use boxes of proper size 
for conversion into a cheap and serviceable 
book-case. If they are not wanted for this pur- 
pose they can be set away for use in case of 
future removal. As for barrels, they will bear 
a great deal of knocking about without hurt, 
and books can, no doubt, be packed in them so 
as to be transported with safety; but they are 
the last things a bookseller would select for the 
purpose. To pack books in barrels is some- 
thing like trying to fit a square peg to a round 
hole. c. C. D. 

To separate:stamps from each other or from 
other pieces of paper, place them between clean, 
thoroughly moistened pieces of blotting paper, 
and leave them until they separate easily. 

E. M. B. 

I had occasion, the other day, to cut a num- 
ber of clippings from a pile of newspapers, and 
began in the old-fashioned way with a pair of 
scissors. A very few minutes convinced me of 
the slowness of the method. A little experi- 
menting gave this plan, which is much quicker 
and neater than the other. Geta smooth sur- 
face of planed board, or cardboard, and a sharp 
penknife; arrange the papers, opened out fiat, 
in a pile on the left of the board; take one ata 
time; find the article to be clipped, lay the 
paper smoothly on the board, and a few quick 
slashes of the knife will complete the operation. 
My record was four hundred and fifty inches in 
fifteen minutes, which was not bad for a first 
attempt. C. B. N. 

Ink spots, blue or black, on fingers or white 
clothing, can be removed if treated at once with 
clear spirits of camphor. C. R. B. 

The abbreviations “Cal.” and “ Col.” are so 
easily confounded that the growing custom of 
writing “Cala.” and “Colo.” is strongly to be 


commended. The: extra letter may be written 
in a moment and it may save a mail package 
from going astray. W. H. H. 
Readers who may be troubled with writer’s 
cramp may get relief by the use of a cork pen- 
holder of large size. I have used one for some 
years, and would not know howto get along 
without it. . Mi. 


Incipient writer’s cramp can be cured, as I 
know by experience, by making it a rule never 
to write more than an hour at once with the 
same-sized penholder, and a part of the time to 
hold a rubber ball in the hollow of the hand 
while writing. M. C. H. 

To prevent the accumulation of dust in pigeon 
holes, make the bottoms of the holes of wire 
netting ; the larger the meshes, the better. 

A. M. H. 


Every literary worker should have a large- 
sized calendar, with bold figures and letters, 
suspended near his desk in a conspicuous place, 
the best being at the right, or over the desk, if 
it stands with the back to the wall. Do not 
make the usual mistake of tearing off the sheet 
each month, but suspend above the calendar, 
about the length of the leaf from the top, a 
small spring snap of the kind used by men in 
fastening their sleeves. Then each month turn 
up the leaf and catch it with the snap. This 
plan will serve your convenience many times in 
referring to past months. E. F. B. 


Let those who use the patent wire dictionary 
holder, without the improved back, put a wire 
hook from side to side beneath the back of the 
book when open, and they will obviate the dan- 
ger of losing the end of the nose by the book’s 
snapping shut when open near the front or 
back. Loop the hook to one side and it will 
always be there. D. L. C. 


A rather indifferent substitute for a note 
book for events which must be observed in the 
distant future, is to make notes on the dates of 
your calendar, corresponding to the dates of 
occurrence, or on a small scrap stuck to the bot- 
tom. With notes distributed from January to 
December, the great advantage is that as long 
as your calendar is before you, you cannot for- 
get. D L. C. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. } 





Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Wide 
Awake for August. 

Is LiTeRATURE BREAD-WINNING? 
Cosmopolitan for August. . 
LITERATURE IN THE PuBLic SCHOOLS. 
Atlantic Monthly for August. 
CHILDREN AND AUTHORS. 
olas for August. 

A Rucsy Ramste. With Illustrations. 
English Illustrated Magazine for August. 

Six Story-TELLERS FOR CHILDREN (Louise Imogene Guiney, 
‘* Margaret Sidney,’ Abby Morton Diaz, Nora Perry, Lizzie 
W. Champney, Alice Wellington Rollins). With Portraits. 
Trebor Ohl. American Magazine for August. 

WriTInG MACHINES FOR THE Butnp. With Illustrations. 
Arthur Good. Popular Science Monthly for September. 

SHORTHAND, STENOGRAPHY, PHONOGRAPHY. Alfred An- 
drews. Phrenological Journal for August. 

Tremont Tempce AnD “ THE WATCHMAN.” Rev. W. S. 
McKenzie, D. D. New England Magazine for August. 
Rev. Georce C. Lorimer, LL. D., anp His Work. 

Bassett Choate. Mew England Magazine for August. 
Tue TerpoGRAPHy OF THE Brain. Dr. J. M. Charcot. 
Forum for August. 
Wuat SHALL THE Pustic ScHoots TEaAcnu ? 


Oscar Fay Adams. 
Paul R. Cleveland. 
Horace E. Scudder. 
William H. Rideing. S?. Nich- 


H. A. Newton. 


Isaac 


Professor S. 


E. Warren. Forum for August. 

THACKERAY AND Dickens. Herman Merivale. Book- 
mart for August. 

Rostr Terry Cooxe. Florine Thayer McCray. Ladies’ 
Home Journal for August. 

Mr. Besant’s Apvice To YounG Writers. T. W. Hig- 


ginson. Harfer’s Bazar for Sept. 1. 

LITERATURE ON STATEN IsLanp. George William Curtis. 
Reprinted from Staten Jsland Magazine in Journalist for 
August 11. 

Richarp Henry SToppARD IN New York. 
Gilder. Critic for August 11 and 18. 

Tue Lonpon Dinner TO AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
report of Mr. Lowell’s Speech. Critic for August 11. 

WiiitaM Brack. Portrait and Sketch. Book Buyer for 


Joseph B. 


With a 


August. 

Epwarp Be.iamy. Portrait and Sketch. Book Buyer for 
August. 

Epcar ALLAN Pog. Marshall W. Van Winkle. Genius 
for July. 


Dr. Kewioce’s “ Licgut or Asta” anv “ LIGHT OF THE 


World.” D. Z. Sheffield. Mew Englander for July. 

Donn Piatt. Portrait and Sketch. /ournadist for July 28. 

A Porucar Beneractor. (E. P. Roe.) T. W. Higgin- 
son. Harfer’s Bazar for August 18. 

PLAGIARISM AND OTHER VICES. 
America for August 11. 

Cuaries Kincstey. Mary Granger Chase. Cottage Hearth 
for August. 

TRANSLATIONS. 
August. 

Hyatmar Hyortu Bovesen. 
News for August. 


Julian Hawthorne. 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Book News tor 


Portrait and Sketch. Book 





SUGGESTION FOR NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 
Epoch for August 17. 

Tue Tagirr on Booxs. Nation for August 16. 

Wuat Inbucements Has JourNALIsmM TO OFFER TO 
YounG Men ‘Leavinc CoititecGe? Thurlow Weed Barnes. 
Harvard Monthly for June. 

PREPARATION FOR NEWSPAPER Work. 
Harvard Monthly for June. 

Georce H. Yenowine. Portrait and Sketch. 
Johnson. Journalist for July 21. 

Dogs WritinG Pay? L. J. Vance. Zfoch for August 10. 

Water Savace Lanpor. London Letter. Matson for 
August 9. 

A Woman’s Nove. 
July 21. 

Some oF THoreAv’s PecuLiARITIES. 
tian Union for August 9. 

Pawtucket (R. I.) Gazerre. Memorial Number, August 3. 

ConvENTION REPORTING. Scott-Browne’s Phonographic 
Monthly for July. 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


H. L. Fitzpatrick. 


Charles Moore. 


E. Polk 


Julian Hawthorne. America for 


Joel Benton. Chris- 


The Office for August. 


History oF Harper’s MontTHLty MAGazine. Current 
Literature for August. 

BALTIMORE AMERICAN. Memorial Number. August 20. 

ADVERTISING — WHat Apout Ir? Edgar Parker. A meri- 


can Advertiser Reporter for August 1. 


SoLictTING ADVERTISEMENTS. F. E. Moynahan. Press 
and Printer for July 28. 
Mrs. Litutie B. Cuack Wyman. With Portrait. Octave 


Thanet. Literature for July 21. 

Home Lire or AvuGcusta J. Evans WILson. 
trait. Eugene L. Didier. Literature for August 4. 

Cevia THAxter. With Portrait. Amelia D. Alden. Zit- 
erature for August 11. 

Rev. Dr. TALMAGE IN His Stupy. “ J. A. McK.” Brook- 
lyn Eagle for August 12. 

SENSATIONAL StTorRY WRITERS. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for August 12. 

GrorGke KgnNAN. With Portrait. 
Century for August. 

Tue Lonpon Times. 
June 30. 

Tue Minor Poets. Reprinted from Zemfle Bar in Mil- 
waukee Sentinel for August 12. 

New York EpirTors. 

Marion Hartanp’s House. 
Eagle for July 22. 

Stvite. ‘“E. 
August 5. 

TRACING THE PRELLER MURDERER. 
ton Herald for August 11. 

Mr. Lowe.u’s Appress Berore THE Lonpon Society OF 
Autuors. Boston Post for August 7. 

Tue British Museum Reapinc-Room. “ M. de S.”’ Mew 
York Sun for August 5. 

COLLABORATION OF DRAMATIST AND ACTOR. 
cault. Mew York Herald for August 7. 

James Wuitcomes RiLey INTERVIEWED. 


With Por- 


Arthur C. Grissom. Sy¢. 
Anna Lawrens Dawes. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for 


Syracuse Herald for July 22. 
“J. A. McK.” Brooklyn 


P. P.” St. Louis Globe-Democrat for 


Arthur Warren. Bos- 


Dion Bouci- 


Milwaukee Senti- 
nel for July 29. 
Lucy Larcom InTerviewep. Chicago Tribune for July 29. 
“Up.”” George Appleton Stockwell. Journal of Educatiou 
for July 26. 
How Sree. Pens are MApe. 
Rev. Dr. Ricnarp S. Storrs aT Home. 
Brooklyn Eagle for July 29. 


Boston Herald for July 30. 
“J. A. McK.” 
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CARICATURE IN Mexico. Boston Herald for July 30. 

OrrenTAL Newspapers. Thomas Stevens. S¢. 
Sunday Star-Sayings for July 29. 

Tue Darty oF To-pay. Symposium by Ballard Smith, 
Amos J. Cummings, John Russell Young, Michael H. De 
Young, Blakely Hall, Joseph Howard, Jr. Chicago Mail for 
July 28. 

Tue Mopern Newspaper. C. A. Dana’s Address before 
Wisconsin Editorial Association. Milwaukee Sentinel for July 
25. Reprinted in Mew York Sun for July 29. 

BARTLEY CampBELL’s Deatu. Pittsburg Dispatch, New 
York Sun, New York Herald, New York World for July 31. 

Maki1nG Woop Purp News Paper. With Illustrations. 
Boston Herald for July 29. 

A Newspaper “‘ GRAVEYARD.” 

Men oF Letters 1n Boston. 
Epoch for August 3. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE LITERARY LIFE. 
view with E. P. Roe. Zfoch for July 27. 

O.p-TimE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. 
Washington Post for July 19. 

PsEUDONYMS OF SPORTING AUTHORS. 
zine for August. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A CountTRY EpITor. 
patch for August 19. 

THe News 1n WAR TIMEs. 


Louis 


Boston Herald for July 29. 
Charles William Bacon. 


Inter- 
“F. 4. 
Wildwood’s Maga- 
Pittsburg Dis- 


Reprinted from Washington 
Star in Chicago Journal for August 138. 

PLays AND PLay Writinc. “ M. H.” in Mew York Star 
for August 19. 

Mrs. Stowe’s 
August 20. 

How Cuarves A. Dana Lives. Philadelphia News for 
August 17; Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle for August 19; Rochester 
Herald for August 20. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
August 6. 

Birt Nye. Reprinted from San Francisco Examiner in 
Omaha Bee for July 30, Kansas City Times for August 2. 

MARGARET J. Preston. Laura C. Holloway. Mew York 
Graphic, San Francisco Post for August 4; Washington Post 
for August 5. 


Fapinc Lire. Mew York World for 


Kansas City Times for 


New York Bonemians. J. W. Watson. 
Ocean, Albany Press for August 12. 

CuicaGo Bonemians. Chicago Journal for August 18. 

NEWSPAPERS IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
land Plain Dealer, Washington Post for August 12. 

Newspaper Women. Eliza Putnam Heaton. Brooklyn 
Tansas City Journal, Savannah News, 
Albany E xpress, Cleveland Plain Dealer for August 12. 

AMERICAN Humorists. Mew York Mail and Express for 
August 4. Reprinted in Rochester Post-Express for August 
11, Albany Argus for August 12. 

Tue First Ocean Caste. Mew York World for August 
12: St. Louis Post-Dispatch for August 19. 

Gray’s TerautoGrapH. St. Louis Republican, Philadel- 
phia Times for August 12. 

Royat Autuors. New York Star, Philadelphia Times 
for August 19. 

Wuat 1s Diarecr? 
July 21. 

PLANTATION Fork-Lore. 
Open Court for July 12. 

Some Earty AMERICAN Poets. Professor C. F. Richard- 
son. Reprinted from Dartmouth Literary Monthly in Critic 
for July 21. 


Chicago Inter- 


Cleve- 


Times for August 11; 


Edward Gilpin Johnson. Current for 


L. J. Vance. Concluded in 


How Mr. Rog Impressep His FRIENDs. 
erts. Critic for August 4. 

FRENAN AND WASHINGTON. 
August 4. 

Hints Asout WRITING FOR THE Press. Frank H. Stauffer. 
Epoch for July 20. 

SouTHERN IMAGINATIVE WritERS. Loch for July 20. 

VAGARIES OF SpEECH. Reprinted from London Sfectator 
in Literary World for July 21. 

Tue Writincs or E. P. Rog. With Letter from Mr. Roe. 
Literary World for August 3. 


Edwards Rob- 


Edward E. Hale. Critic for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


It will take ten years to publish all the posthu- 
mous works of Victor Hugo. 


The “Reminiscences” of -Dr. William H. 
Russell, the correspondent, will be published in 
England soon. 


Sixteen pages have just been added to Wat- 
son’s “ Phonographic Instructor.” The price 
remains unchanged. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue an édition de luxe 
of the President’s Message, with sixteen illus- 
trations by Thomas Nast. 


The July number of the American Bibli- 
ographer and Reference List, Buffalo, N. Y., in- 
cludes a list of works on the tariff, protection, 
and free trade. 


General Sheridan’s sole contribution to a 
periodical is his article “ From Gravelotte to 
Sedan,” to be published in Scribner's Magazine 
for November. 


Hon. T. T. Sawyer, of Charlestown, Mass., 
is writing for the Charlestown Enterprise a 
series of valuable articles on old residents and 
residences of Charlestown. 


Lillian Whiting, of the Boston 7yaved/er, 
will read a paper on the “Art and Ethics of 
Journalism,” before the American Social Science 
Association, at Saratoga, September 12. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, announce “ Behind 
Closed Doors,” by Anna Katharine Green; the 
second volume of “ American Literature,” by 
Charles F. Richardson; “ Essays on Practical 
Politics,” by Theodore Roosevelt ;.‘ The Inde- 
pendent in Politics,” by James Russell Lowell ; 
“The Story of Medizval France,” “ The Story 
of Mexico,” in the Story of the Nations Series ; 
Thackeray’s “ Rose and Ring,” “ Undine” and 
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“Sintram,” Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” Leigh 
Hunt’s “Stories from the Italian Poets,” and 
“Essays of Elia,” in the Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets Series. 


In the September number of Zhe Forum, 
which begins the sixth volume, are articles by 
Senator Blackburn, the Marquis of Lorne, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Rev. Dr. Munger, and other 
such contributors. 


The mid-season number of the Richfield 
News is a handsome piece of typographic 
work. The attractive appearance of the Mews, 
and its skilful editorial management, make it an 
excellent society paper. 


Charles E. L. Wingate, dramatic critic of the 
Boston Daily Yournal and editor of “The 
Playgoers’ Year Book,” has a daring novel en- 
titled “ Can Such Things Be?” in the Septem- 
ber number of Belford’s Magazine. 


Mr. John Ropes, of Hartford, has been en- 
gaged for thirty-five years in making a collection 
of ancient newspapers. It embraces fifty-one 
thousand copies of eight thousand different 
publications. The collection is said to be un- 
rivalled. 


The first supplement to Mr. William F. 
Poole’s “ Index to Periodical Literature ” will 
appear probably in September. It covers a 
period of five years, beginning where the 
* Index ” left off in 1882. The publishers are 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


George B. Perry, of the Boston Globe, has an 
excellent story for boys now running in Har- 
per’s Young Folks. \t is called “ Uncle Peter’s 
Trust,” and deals with life on the west coast of 
England, and services with the British army in 
India during the mutiny of 1857. 


The Cosmopolitan for August is an exception- 
ally good number. The late E. P. Roe’s novel, 
“ Miss Lou,” is continued; Frank G. Carpenter 
has an article on “ The Ladies of the American 
Court,” illustrated with twenty portraits; a 
prominent New York writer, under the name 
“ Paul R. Cleveland,” discusses the question, 
“Is Literature Bread-winning?” and there are 
other notable features. Zhe Cosmopolitan is 
now under the management of a new company, 


with a strong financial backing, and its future 
prosperity seems assured. In the September 
number will be printed a portrait of Mr. Roe 
and a sketch of his life. 


A new monthly household journal, to be called 
The American Queen, is announced by the 
First National Publishing Company, of Boston. 
It will be an illustrated magazine of seventy- 
two pages, imperial size, elaborately printed, 
and the first number is promised for October 1. 


“Othello,” the next volume of the Bankside 
Shakespeare, will be edited by Dr. Thomas R. 
Price, professor of English in Columbia Col- 
lege. Dr. Price will claim, in his introduction, 
that he has discovered a definite system of 
Prosody, experimented upon by Shakespeare in 
the earlier plays, until finally perfected in 
“Othello.” 


Lippincott’s Magazine for October will be a 
special “E. P. Roe number,” containing Mr. 
Roe’s autobiography, his last story, “ The 
Queen of Spades,” and personal reminiscences 
by a friend. For the autobiography Mr. Roe 
selected as a title a slighting phrase from one of 
Matthew Arnold’s attacks on America: “A 
Native Author called Roe.” 


At the type-writers’ speed contest, in Toronto, 
August 13, Miss Mae E. Orr wrote from dicta- 
tion 987 words in ten minutes, on a Remington 


machine. Miss Orr uses only the forefinger of 
each hand. F. W. Osborne, of Rochester, N. 


Y., wrote on a caligraph a single memorized 
sentence over and over, for five minutes, at the 
rate of 125 2-5 words a minute, or 627 words in 
all. Inthe same time the fastest Remington 
operator wrote 608 words. 


The Chicago Tribune offers a cash prize of 
$200 for the best story, with scenes and inci- 
dents laid in Chicago, that is received on or 
before October 15. A second prize of $75,a 
third prize of $50, and a fourth prize of $25, are 
also offered. In addition, the 7rzbume’s regu- 
lar rates for literary matter will be paid for ail 
stories which may be printed, whether they are 
prize winners or not. Stories must be from 
20,000 to 60,000 words long. The offer is open 
to the world. 


